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IX "Evidence on Human Sacrifice among the Early Turks," 
from Journal of Asian History, V (1971), pp. 140-146 


SPEROS VRYONIS, JR. 

(University of California, Los Angeles) 

EVIDENCE ON HUMAN SACRIFICE AMONG 
THE EARLY OTTOMAN TURKS 


The appearance of a considerable number of books in the post-war 
era testifies to the growing interest of scholarly research on the peoples 
of Central Asia and particularly on their religious life. Of special im¬ 
portance for shamanism are the recent works of M. Eliade and A. Inan. 1 
Both studies had to deal with the phenomenon of human sacrifice 2 but 
did so only in the greater context of shamanist religious life. In 1963 
Jean-Paul Roux dedicated a work to the subject of the cult of the dead 
among the ancient and medieval peoples of the Altai,* in which human 
sacrifice is one of the principal themes. He traces the existence of human 
sacrifice in burial customs among many of the central Asiatic peoples: 
Hsiung-nu, T’u-chueh, Bulgars, Hephtalites, Kirghiz, Cumans, Cha- 
zars, Pechenegs, but he finds the most numerous references to this 
practice among the Mongols.* However he does not deal with the 
question of Altaic survivals in the religious life of the Rum Seljuks 
and the Ottomans. 

The religious history of the Rum Seljuks and of the Ottoman Empire, 
in other words the genre of Turkish Islam, has long attracted scholars* 
attention. This Turkish Islam represents a synthesis of a broad variety 
of elements which can be schematized in four sets of antithetical 
pairs: 


1 M- Eliade, Le chamanisme et lea techniques archaiques de Vextase (Paris, 1951). 
A. Inan, Tarihte ve bugiin §amanizm (Ankara, 1957). 

* Eliade, ibid., passim. Inan, ibid., pp. 176—200. 

* J.p. Roux, La mort chez les peuples altaiques anciens et m&diivaux (Paris, 
1963), 

* Rous, ibid., pp. 62, 104, 107—108, 111, !17ff., 121, 123, 169—172- 
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Sunni-Shi’ite Muslim-Christian 

Ulema-Sufi Sedentary-Nomad 

The antithesis of each pair resulted in a variegated Turkish Islam, 
during the late medieval period, which brought a bewildering variety of 
elements from different forms of religious life. Shi’ite, dervish, Christian, 
and pagan practices all entered the popular Islam of the Turks. It was 
the merit of Fuad Kopriilii to enlarge the dimensions of this problem 
by examining Turkish religiosity in the late Middle Ages in an attempt 
to estimate the influence and survivals of the pre-Islamic shamanism 
on their religious life. He developed the proposition that shamanist 
elements penetrated popular Islam through such mystical brother¬ 
hoods as the Yeseviyye and that the religious babas of the Anatolian 
tribes were frequently nothing more than the old shamans with a thin 
Islamic veneer. 6 Indeed, the vigorous continuity of nomadic institutions 
in Anatolia served to shield and isolate the Turkomens from thorough 
Islamization. Thus they undoubtedly retained and continued some of 
their sharaanistic practices, such as the mummification of the dead 
observed by Harawi, Ibn Battuta, and in the thirteenth century docu¬ 
ments of the waqf endowments of Shams al-Din Altln-Aba. 6 

What do the Greek sources tell us of these shamanistic elements, 
especially of burial customs, in the religious life of the Turks ? As early 
as the fifth century of the pre-Christian era the ethnographic proclivity 
of Greek historiography was manifested in the writings of Herodotus, 
who has given us one of the most detailed accounts of the burial customs 
and human sacrifice by the steppe nomads. 7 

This interest in ethnography remained constant in the Byzantine 

• M. F. Koprulu, Influence du chamanisme turco-mongol sur lee ordres mystiques 
musulmans (Istanbul, 1929; “Les origines du Bektachisme,” Actes du congrls in¬ 
ternational d'histoire des religions, II (Paris, 1925), 391—411; Turk edebiyat'mda 
ilk mxitesamnflar (Ankara, 1966). 

• O. Turan, “§emseddin Altun-Aba vakfiyesi ve hayati,” Belleten, XI (1947), 
208—210. Ibn Battuta, tr. H. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta (Cambridge, 
1959), II, 447. As-Saih al-Horewi, Guide des lieuz de piUrinage, tr. J. Sourdel- 
Thomine (Darnas, 1957), ‘passim. K. Otto-Dom, L'art de VIslam, tr. J-P. Simon 
(Paris, 1967), connects tho two-story turbo to the funeral and burial customs 
of Central Asia. George Pachymeres-Bonn, I, 134, reports the belief or rumor 
current among Anatolian Greeks that the nomads practiced cannibalism. 
"t6ctov fiSrjXov Sto? r6re E6vo?. Traps jtoXAoT^ S’lXiyovTO xuvox&paXoi xocl yt Siafcai; 
4rcipT)|i£vais tjxo'jovto ypcopevot, 6cre y.al dcvOptorrcxpaYElv Ituoteuovto.” 

• Herodotus, IV, 71—75. 
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historiographical tradition down to Chalcocondyles in the fifteenth 
century with the result that many interesting details from the life of 
the nomads have been preserved. By way of example let us look at two 
passages from Menander Protestor (sixth century AD) and Theophanes 
Confessor (ninth century). Menander records the history of the embassy 
which the Byzantine emperor sent to the Turks in central Asia some¬ 
time about 675. When the embassy arrived at the court of the Turkish 
ruler Tourxanthos they found him mourning his dead father Dilzibou- 
los. Tourxanthos informed the Byzantine ambassador Valentinus: 

“O Romans, having arrived here and finding me in great mourning 
(for my father Dilziboulos has just died), you must slash your faces 
with swords in obedience to the law (which we observe) for our dead. 
And immediately Valentinus and all those who had accompanied him 
slashed their cheeks with their swords. 

Then, during one of the days of mourning, having brought four 
Hunnic war captives on behalf of his departed father (they call the 
funeral customs $6xux in their language) he brought these wretched 
ones to the center with the horses of his father, and in the language of 
the barbarians commanded them to depart from there to announce 
to Dilziboulos his father . . 

Menander has described three basic elements in Altaic funeral prac¬ 
tices : slashing of the face, sacrifice of horses, and human sacrifice. In 
addition he reports the technical term for the funeral ceremony, $6xia, 
a word which also appears in the old Turkish inscriptions. 9 

Theophanes Confessor records an occurence of this funeral practice, 
with fewer details, during the early eighth century. In the year 710 the 
Khazar tudun (Khazar representative in the Byzantine city of Cherson) 
had departed from Cherson for the Khazar court with the Byzantine 
turmarch of the Thracesian theme and the latter’s three hundred 
Byzantine troops. 

• Menandor Protector, 575 A *'£> 'PwpuxToi, 4v ncylorcp re n4v0ei cipivrac 4 ji£ 

(ipxi8avf)c fip (tot AiX£($ouXo< 6 jnxnljp), xaxotxapAxxttv "a rp<Sa6»:ra xai; ptaxalpai^, 
tnoptvoix; tw jtop* fifiTv fad toi? rcOvecoaiv loxucvxi xal iNj trjrlxa OuaXevxtvoc, 

xal iaoi ye aoxcj> imjxoXou&rjoccv, xoT? aux£>v £i<pei8fou; Ste/apavro xA$ cnpa<; owtuv 
napaAt;. T6xc 84 4v |it$ xfiiv jrcvOijitov -Jjpipqt xfar<xpa<; 8opox>.cixo\>' OGwoos 8ea|uoxa<; 
dcyoYOiv xaxoixo(i4v<p fj8ij x<ji naxpl (86xux 84 xf ( olxclqc y^wxx 7 j — poaorpopevown xA fad 
xot^XcOvecioi v6(xi(ia), xoutou< 8i) o5v xou< 8ctXa(ou<; t<; jx4oov iyrYajv &y.ac xoi<; Traxptpou; 
fTncots, xfj fiap(idptj> 4vcxeXcocxo <ptovf) Ixetot AruoCaiv 4vaYYcT/.* , . A x«j> Kaxpl ... 

• G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1958), II, 119—120, 88-px, 
86xwt. 
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"But the tudun died en route and the Khazars slew the tunnarch 
with his three hundred soldiers for the funeral ceremony (86x*jv) of the 
tudun .” 10 

Some general remarks by late Byzantine authors reveal that they had 
observed Turkish funeral practices and that they were so different as 
to be shocking. Both Ducas and Chaleo condyles have left descriptions 
of the Ottoman funeral customs of the Turks as observed at the death 
of members of the ruling dynasty. They observed that when princes 
of the ruling house are put to death their blood is not shed by iron 
weapons, but rather they are strangled. 11 Ordinary Muslims are usually 
buried alongside roads and only after the body has been washed and 
shaved. 1 * Ducas describes the formal ceremony of burial as it was ob¬ 
served for Mehmed I and later for his son Murad II. These were lavishly 
organized ceremonies in the courtyard of the palace during which the 
great officials participated in the dirge. The official mourning lasted 
eight days, and the dead sultan was buried in the mosque which he had 
previously prepared for this purpose in Bursa. 18 

There is nothing in the description of these funerals to suggest any¬ 
thing out of the ordinary for the burial of a Muslim ruler. However in 
one obscure passage Ducas mentions briefly the death of Musa, brother 
of Mehmed I. 

"Beholding (him) and having mourned him according to their inhu¬ 
man custom he sent the body to be buried among his ancestors in 
Bursa.” 14 

In employing the phrase OpTjvTjoa-; xaxa t& oucdwOpcimov £0o<; aurtov, 
"having mourned him according to their inhuman custom," Ducas had 
reference to a practice which he found harsh and repugnant. He refers 
to this practice as if it were well known to his readers and therefore in no 
need of explanation. What was this ajcAvQpcorcov E0o<; ? 

In the fourteenth century, John Cantacuzene for the first time 
introduced Ottoman mercenaries into the European provinces of the 


*• Theophanes—do Boor, I, 379, "Too St TooSouvou xctteb rJ)v 6S6v ix6vtjx6tcx;, ot 
X<4£apoi et? SoxV auxoD darexxetvotv t6v xouppuipxTjv ouv xol? xpiaxoalou; axpaxu&xtuc.” 
D. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954), p. 175. 

11 Chalcocondyles—Darko, I, 63. 

** Chalcocondyles—Darko, I, 115. 

>» Ducas—Grecu, 171, 283. 

** Ducas—Grecu, 131, '"Wtov St xol Optjvtjctk; xaxA t 4 dbtdcvOpoitov I0o< aoxwv 
Crccp^c xi> Trrwpta auroG xa^vai hi Ilpoucrn tv toI< jraxpaoiv 
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Byzantine* Empire on a large scale. His political ambitions brought 
him into intimate contact with both the sultan Orhan and the Turks at 
large, all of which culminated in the marriage of Cantacuzene’s daugh¬ 
ter to Orhan. Among the voluminous writings of this emperor, which 
arose from all that he had seen and done, and which he composed after 
his retirement from the political arena, was the Contra Mahometem 
Apologia. It was composed at the bequest of the monk Meletius, for¬ 
merly an Ottoman ulema who had deserted the court in Bursa, had 
come to Constantinople and converted to Christianity. In this polemical 
tract Cantacuzene set out to prove that Islam was not a truly revealed 
religion and in so doing he relied upon the classical categories of proof 
which Byzantine polemic had developed. One of these proofs was that 
Islam could not be divinely revealed inasmuch as it preaches the sword 
and murder. In illustrating the violent character of Islam Cantacuzene 
made the following charge. 

“What could be worse than such cruelty and misanthropy when they 
murder the innocent ? For whenever the Muslims go to war and one of 
them falls in battle, they do not blame themselves, as causers of the 
war, but each one slaughters as many living men as he can over the 
dead body. The more he slays the more does he reckon it to be of aid to 
the soul of the dead man. If, however, he who wishes to aid the soul 
of the dead has no captives, he buys Christians if he can find any. And 
these he slays over the dead body or over the latter’s grave. How can he 
who legislates such things be of God ?” 15 

Cantacuzene has here described the practice of human sacrifice over 
the graves of dead Turkish soldiers. He has, however, made one basic 
error. This is not a Muslim practice, as he asserts, for Islam in no w*ay 
sanctions human sacrifice. This custom is probably the age-old central 
Asiatic practice based on the shamanistic belief that those who served 
the warrior in this world will serve him in the next. A reference to the 


l * John Cantacuzene, Patrologia Oraeca, CLIV, 546, *T( y&p xi)? xoiaAxTjc uplAttj- 
xo? xal [AicravOpcoxtac; yeTpov yAvoix’ < 5 v, £>axe ipovcueiv jrqSEv ^j 8 ix 7 }xAxa?; xal yap AtcAxov 
dxAXQucri MouaouXfxdvoi xpA? xAXe|zov, xat Av toj roX£ptq> 7 tAc?) xt? 41; auxwv, ou Xoyl^ov- 
xai AaoxoA? i£lou? pipL^eax;, <05 alxlou? too xoXipiou, 4XX’ 4x1 xA vexpAv oufia too 
xtxxuxAxo? onpdxxooai £«vxa? Saouc; £v Sovrj&ij £xa«rro<;, xal Aaov xXelou? xxeIvei, 
toctoutov axp£Xeiav Xoyl^exat x5j? xou te&vewto? El S’ feu? oux Eyst auxou? cl? 

A^ouolav auTOu A pouXApievo? poi)0?jaai xf) too xeSveuxo? <Jx>XTj, A^wvclxai XpiaxiavoA?, 
etxep tupci, xal % Ex<4vo> xou vexpoo ca»(xaxo? cqxfrrxei aAxou?, Axl rto xatpco auxoo. Kal 
A xauxa vofio0ex<ov xw? dxA ©eou 
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survival of human sacrifice among the westernmost Turks so late as the 
fourteenth century is rather startling. Yet, as we have seen earlier, the 
tradition was on old and lively one among the Altaic peoples and one 
most recall that it was observed among the Mongols in the 13—14th 
centuries, and indeed was still practiced in southern Siberia as late as 
the nineteenth century. Such a practice seems to have been associated 
with the warrior culture of the Ottoman soldiery and no doubt the 
strong survival of nomadic tribalism would have insulated it against 
Islam. 

Even more surprising in this respect is the account which Chalcocon- 
dyles, who was so well informed on Ottoman institutions, gives of the 
expedition of Murad II in the Peloponnese during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. After storming the Isthmus Murad advanced to the 
region of Cenchrae, the port of Corinth. 

“Afterward, purchasing six hundred slaves, he offered up a sacrifice 
to his father, appeasing him by the death of these men.” 16 

Human sacrifice in this instance also is associated with military 
action, but it is offered to the dead in an action which seems to have 
nothing to do with burial but rather with propitiation of the soul of 
the dead. Striking is the fact that this shamanistic ceremony is executed 
at the behest of the head of a Muslim state, and not by some tribal 
nomad warrior. One could more easily expect shamanist survivals 
on the folk level rather than at the formal level of culture. Finally, the 
number of the slaves sacrificed, six hundred, seems extraordinary. But 
if we remember that the sacrifice was offered to a dead sultan by his 
successor, and if we recall the text of Cantacuzenus which states that 
the greater the number of the sacrificed the greater the benefit accruing 
to the dead, then perhaps the number of sacrificed slaves takes on pro¬ 
per proportion. 

Are Cantacuzenus and Chalcocondyles reliable sources ? The practice 
which Cantacuzene describes in some detail is identical or closely 
related to funeral practices described by Menander Protector, Theopha- 
nes, and by later authors for Central Asiatic peoples. He no doubt 
observed this practice among the many Turkish mercenaries he brought 


■i Chalcocondyles—Darko, II, 118. “peri SI <l>v7)oi(icvo^ dcvSpinoSoc £? i^ay.Sauz 
Go a lav ivj)Ye Tq> ioturoo rcarpl, ££iXeo<S[Aevo£ txo <p6va> dcvSp&v tootov.” F. Babinger, 
Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit (Munich, 1959), p. 51. 
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to Europe. As far as the reliability of Chalcocondyles is concerned one 
must keep in mind two facts: First, he was the most objective Byzan¬ 
tine historian of the fifteenth century, chronicling the fate of Greeks, 
Turks, and Latins with equal detachment and without prejudice. 
Second, he was very well informed on the history of the Ottomans in 
the fifteenth century. 

If we choose not to accept the testimony of these two authors we 
must show compelling reasons for rejecting them. If we accept their 
testimony, then we are left with the following conclusion: The partial 
survival of human sacrifice in Ottoman warrior society of the 14-15th 
century underlines the importance of the central Asiatic experience in 
the genesis of the Ottoman Turks and implies how strongly it influenced 
the religious life of these Turks in the late Middle Ages. 


